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mother's parents, who had invited the daughter and her family to reside with
them. In order to save money the young husband had consented. He was just begin-
ning in business as a branch manager for a large chain-store system. He worked
hard, was ambitious to get ahead, and hoped to be able in time to set up in mer-
chandising for himself. Naturally within" the house of his Wife's parents his own
authority had been somewhat eclipsed, and he had put up with some inconveniences.
The situation with Billy described above,*however, had got out of hand. The habit
was bad for the child, interfered with the father's sleep, and was altogether producing
an atmosphere of strain because the young father began to resent the whole household
setup and especially the fact that the grandfather of the child was more or less to
blame for the original stimulation of the child's disturbing habits.
After consultation certain recommendations for a change in regimen were made:
(i) The child was to be allowed to cry himself to sleep rather than to be picked up.
The theory was that he might be soon fatigued, and in the absence of the pleasant
stimulus he would fall asleep (an instance of reconditioning by failure to provide the
conditioned stimulus, in this situation the attention by adults). (2) The co-operation
of the grandparents and the wife was secured. They were made to realize how the
habit started and its implications for the child's health; as far as possible it was made
clear to them what this sort of habit meant for the growth of the child's other
habits and-attitudes. (3) A more remote plan was talked over with the father. This
concerned removal of the family to a house of their own.
The child made considerable progress in overcoming the habit by the following
out of items i and 2 above. There were occasional setbacks, due to special circum-
stances such as illness, when the train might awaken the child and the parents,
fearing serious consequences because the child was ill, would get up and try'to get
him to sleep again. But the most satisfactory prognostic feature appeared when the
father secured a good position in another state and the family moved away from the
old homestead.
. Duality of feeiings and responses. It is evident that the first objects of
fixation or identification for the child are the parents and others in the
household. In this the mother is the central figure in our society. She
is normally the most important and significant person any of us will ever
know. The principal habits and attitudes of the child are acquired from
her in the course of her relation to his major cycles of activity, particu-
larly those concerned with feeding, bodily attention, elimination habits,
sleep, vocalization, and the beginnings of play activities.
But the fundamental interrelations of the child and parent are obvi-
ously not entirely or always pleasant to either. As we noted above, the
introduction of the child into the world of culture and authority produces
in him certain stresses and strains, certain conflicts between his own
wishes and the requirements of those around him. The discipline of the
mother or other person may act as a form of frustration marked by
strong unpleasant toning. Such control may lead the child to fear or
rage or even hatred of the parental authority. This tends to split the